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'SeCceo^.., 



lucliisioii is a process, 

not a place, service or setting. 



Children and youth with disabilities have the right to participate in the same 
neighborhood schools, classrooms, extracurricular activities and community 
programs they woulci attend if they did not have a disability. 



Children and youth with disabilities must ha\'e the opportunity to develop 
meaningful relatit)nships within their family, school and community. 



Collaboration is the key to inclusion. Administrators, special educators, reg- 
ular educators, parents, and related service staff need to make a commitment 
to ongoiiig teamwork. 




In South Dakota, the Statewide Systems Change Project and the South Dakota Deaf Blind Pro- 
ject provides services, consultation, and supports through regionally based educational strate- 
gists and parent consultants. Funded by a Federal grant to the South Dakota Department of Edu- 
cation and Cultural Affairs, Office of Special Education, the staff of the project work in close coop- 
eration with state staff to assist local schools in their efforts to build inclusive schools with ade- 
quate resources to support children with special needs. 



To access assistance of the South Dakota Statewide Systems Change Project and the Deaf Blind 
Project contact the Projects' main office at (605) 224-9554*. You may also recei\’e assistance by call- 
ing the South Dakota Department of Education, Office of Special Education at (605) 77v5-3678. 
Public schools, private schools, parochial schools, parents/ families, private ser\'ice agencies, com- 
munity organizations, ad\’ocacy groups, higher education institutions, and tribal education pro- 
grams are eligible to request assistance from the project. 
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Children and youth with disabilities are like e\ eryor.e eise--except they happen to have a dis- 
ability. The language we use to describe people with disabilities reflects our sensitivity, respect for 
others and does have an affect on societal attitudes. People-first language refers to the use of lan- 
guage that recognizes an individual's personhood o\'er his/her disability. People-first language 
places the emphasis on the person. The disability is just one characterstic of the person. Using the 
appropriate language in all aspects of your work will help to create a mind-set of inclusion of chil- 
dren and youth with disabilities into all aspects of our society. 

What is the proper way to describe a student who has a disability? 

Consider how you would describe a student who doesn't have a disability. You would use the 
student's name, where he li\ es, what he does or what he is interested in. 

Why say it differently for a student with disabilities? Every student is made up of 
many characteristics and no one wants to be identifieci only by one of their 
abilities or by their limitations. 

\ 

Here are a few tips for improving your language related to^ 
disabilities: ^ 




IV ant my 
child included^ 
to fit in. That's 
what Tye always 
IV anted." 
Spilth Dakota 
Parent 



Refer to a student's disability only if it is relevant. 

Use the term "disability" rather than "handicap" to refer 
to a student's disability. 

Sav " tudent with mental retardation" rather than a "men- 
tally etarded student" or "student with a learning disabili- 
ty" rather than "learning disabled student/child". 

Say "student without disabilities" or "typical" rather than 
"normal" to describe a student without disabilities. 

Say "uses a wheelchair" rather than "confined to a wheelchair" or "wheelchair 
bound". Mobility or adaptive equipment affords a student freedom and access. 

Choice and independence are important! Let the student do or speak for 
him/herself as much as possible. 

Emphasize abilities, not limitations. 



"Once my son ' 

was labeled everyone tried to fix him. He doesn't need 
to he fixed. He's fine just the ivay he is. He's a teenager. 
His disability is only h part of who he is!" 

. South Dakota Parent 
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only want what 
is hest]for their 
child." 
^^South Dakota 
Educator 



naucarion i tan ; pruLt?^^. raiLMu^ aie euLuuiaguu lu lueiuiiy wiuu inuy 
as important for their child to learn and participate in the decision making process. 

Also, parents "follow through" and practice at home the skills being taught at school. 

Educators have traditionally been trained to teach and interact with children. Gener- 
ally little time is spent during teacher training on working with the familv of the child. Recog- 
nizing how the child's needs may be affected by the family structure, ethnic background or \'al- 
ues may not be part of training programs. Understanding how the needs of the child with a dis- 
ability impact all family members will enhance parent/educator relationships. The activities and 
.'esources that follow are baseci on the premise that families and educators must work together 
for the common goal of providing the best education tor the student. 

As you plan which strategies will help you develop collaborative partnership, ask your- 
self the following questions: 



• What practices does my school currently have to make school a welcome 
place for parents? 

• What school practices would I be uncomfortable with if I were a parent at 
the receiving end? 

• What are some activities I do now to encourage positive parent involvement 
in school and planning teams? 

• V\'hal activities can 1 do to strengthen the parent/professional partnership? 
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Is parent participation really valued in your school? 

Use the following checklist to determine ways to build effective partnerships with families. 

How do teachers and administrators keep parents informed about what is going 

on? 

For Example: 

• Newsletters • Progress reports 

• Phone calls • Conferences 

Are parents welcomed into the school? 

For Example: 

as observers, active team members, volunteers, guest speakers, etc. 

Does your school offer information about parent education programs? 

For Example: an up-to-date list of resources for child assessment, 
therapy, tutorials, and enrichment programs. 

Are there opportunities for parents and educators to collaborate in: 

• services for an individual child? 

• program planning, policy formation, and evaluation? 

• training and education? 

• teambuilding? 

• inservice training? 

Do educators: 

• share complete information? 

• demonstrate respect for families? 

• honor family choices? 

• appreciate cultural differences? 

Are there opportunities for educators to learn directly from parents about their 

perspectives and support needs? 

Are meeting times and locations scheduled at times that are convenient for fami- 
lies? 

Do preservice and inservice training programs provide instruction in the follow- 
ing areas: 

• effective communication skills and methods for working 
collaboratively with families? 

• skills in working collaboratively as a team member with educators 
and related service personnel? 

Are parents invited to participate in inservice and preservice programs? 





Adapted from: Shelton, T.E., jeppson, E.S., Jolmson, B.H. (1989). Family-Centered Care For Children with Special 
Health Caro needs. Bethesda, MD: Association for the Care of Children's Health. 

Home-School Partnerships, Bruan and Swap, Wheelock College, Boston, MA, 1986. 
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ALL PARENTS WANT... 

* The right to have their sons and daughters receive an education. 

* Continuity in Schooling 

Parents do not want their children moved from one school or program to another 
depending on where there is space or funding. 

* Real inclusion in school life 

Parents want to feel their children have the right to be there, that they are accepted as 
"regular" members of the school community. 

* Parent inclusion 

Parents of students with disabilities want to be involved in the school community. 

School events and activities should include all parents. 

* Appreciation 

Parents want their sons and daughters appreciated as individuals with talents, limita- 
tions, hopes and dreams. 

* Their children to be regarded as contributors to their school, classrooms and com- 

munity. 

* Collaboration 

Working collaboratively with families improves outcomes for students ana improves the 
overall quality of educational programs. Parents want to be involved as equal members 
of their child's planning team. They know their child from a 24 hour perspective and are 
the only members of the team with a life long commitment to that student. 




Parents can play impovtai\t roles h\ 
policy development and strategic planning. 
Including parents in these activities sends 
the clear message that parents are valued members 
of the school community. 





The liuiividuah with Difinbiliticii Educniion Act (IDEA) 

mandates that parents, administrators, teachers and related service personnel share decision 
making authority in the ciesign of the Individiudized Education Program (lEP) for children with 
disabilities. The huiividiials with Disabilities Education Act establishes the process by which edu- 
cational decisions for children with disabilities are made. This law reflects the philosophy that 
excellence in our education system requires a genuine partnership between schools and families. 
Genuine partnerships occur when families are truly an integral part of the educational process. 

Parent participation falls into the following general areas: 

Notice of selected proposed actions, inactions or changes in programs or 



serx’iccs; 



Consent 



prior to initial evaluation and initial placement in a special edu- 
cation program; 



Participation in the referral, evaluation and development, monitoring and 

revision of a child's Individual Education Plan; 



Access 



of records to inspect and review; 



Verification securing independent educational evaluations; and 




initiating and participating in a due process hearing. 
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The Individuals with Disabilities Act (1D1{A) provides parents witli rights and opportuni- 
ties to contribute their own unique understanding and perspectives of their children throughout 
the special education process. Congress enacted legislation to establish one Parent Training and 
Information Center in each state. 

Parent Training and Information Centers help parents to:’ 

• understand the prox isions of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act; 

• communicate more effectively with educators, administrators, related service 
personnel and other professionals; 

• better understand the nature of their children's disabilities; 

• participate in education decision-making processes with the schools, including 
cievelopment of the Individual Education Plan (lEP); and 

• obtain information about the range of options, programs, services, and resources 
available to their child with a disability. 



SOUTH DAKOTA PARENT CONNECTION is a federally funded parent training and 
information center which serx'es families of children with disabilities. 

South Dakota Parent Connection believes that a child's needs are best met by families who 
aie empowered to be their own adx'ocates. South Dakota Parent Connection's role in empower- 
ing families includes: 

• A quarterlv newsletter. The Circuit, which is distributed free of charge to parents 
and at a small fee to professionals. 

• A resource library which includes videos, audio tapes, and books for loan. 

• A toll-free number for providing information and technical assistance to parents. 

• Workshops offered in your community or area upon request: Special Education 
Law, Effective Communication, Coping and Grieving, Individualized Education 
Plan, Transition to Adulthood, Family Impact-The Other Child, ETC-Embrace the 
Children (Inclusion), and ADD (Attention Deficit Disorder). 
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Who Should be on the Team? 

Three questions need to be answered: 



W/!o has the expertise needed by the team? 
Who is affected by the decisions? 

Who has an interest in participating? 



IDEA, the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, pro- 
motes a team approach to serving children. The process of 
teaming is an effective strategy for planning and problem 
solving to meet the individual needs of a child with disabil- 
ities. The team members problem solve, brainstorm ideas 
for individualized adaptations, identify needs and provide 
each other support. In order to operate as an effective team, the 
team membership, including team characteristics and team mem- 
bers' roles should be clearly delineated. Furthermore, the ground 
rules for the planning team should be well understood. 



"Over 
‘ the years 
profess ionals lui ll 
come and go. Parents 
are in it for the 'long 
haul'. We are 



experts when it 
comes to our 
child." ' 
South Dakota 
Parent 



Over the years, services, providers, and school personnel all will change. The family will remain 
a constant influence in their child's life. That makes them the most important member on the plan- 
ning team. 

Parents can: 

• identify important learning activities for their child; 

• identify strengths and needs of their child and family; 

• provide insight into the child's abilities in a variety of environments; and 

• provide a vision, a dream, for their child's future. 

■ ■ ■■ ■ 






Team Membership 



Teams should include those people affected by the decisions made by the team and those who 
have information or skills to help the team make better decisions (Thousand & Villa, 1992). The 
team players are the foundation, and, therefore, the composition of the planning team is very 
important. Membership must include "key players". Individuals in the following role groups 
would constitute potential team members: 

• Regular class teacher(s) • Parent/family 

• Administrator(s) • Student 

• Special Educator(s) • Peer(s) 

• Paraprofessional(s) • Related service staff 

• Others as identified by the team (nurse, counselor, physician) 
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Characteristics of Effective Teams: 



• Two or more members on the team 

• Active parent involvement on the team 

• Members with various roles on the team 

• A shared framework and unified set of goals 

• Members that engage in problem-solving and 

collaborative activities to reach goals 

• Shared resources 

Characteristics of Team Members 



- ..-A' 

Collahvrative 
Team is 2 or 
more people 
working 
together for a 
comrnon goal. 



Effective teams have members who: 

• accept and appreciate differences in others 

• treat others as individuals 

• are flexible 

• are active, participating, and productive 

• are willing learners 

• communicate in constructive ways 

• are willing to share work, responsibilities, accolades and failure 

• bring problem-solving and collaborative values and skills to the group 













Parents must have 

the same information that- 
other team members have to 
niake informed decisions if 
' they are to be true 
team members." 
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Select a regularly scheduled team meeting time. 

For example: 

• the third Tuesday of every month from 3:15-4:15 p.m. 

• or every Thursday morning from 7:45-8:15 a.m. 



Set group norms 
For example: 

• meetings will start and end on time; 

• late arrivals and early departures will be frowned upon; 

• other activities will not preempt team meetings 



Create a physical environment which is conducive to collaboration. 
For example: ^ 

• create a circle for seating; 

• arrange for privacy; gM | 

• avoid interruptions, etc. 11^ 



Use and follow a written agenda for the team meeting. 

• An agenda can be generated at the beginning or end of each meeting. 

• Got input from all team members on their concerns or issues to be discussed at 
the next meeting. (See Appendix) 

Establish roles for team members to be shared on a rotating basis. 

• Facilitator leads the discussion and keeps it going according to the agenda. 

• Timekeeper monitors time use and reminds team members to honor 
time limits which have been set. 

• Recorder takes the minutes of the meeting and is responsible for distribution of 
the minutes to all team members. 

• "But" Watcher listens to others and tries to watch for any negative remarks such as 
"That would be. a good idea, BUT...". 

• Jargon Buster clarifies any jargon/acronyms used in the meeting. They might ask, 

"/'»! sorri/, could you clarify that?" 

• Keeper of the Rudder keeps people on task or on topic of discussion. 

• Equalizer makes sure that everyone has an opportunity to participate. 

• Observer is a person who is impartial and gives the rest of the team feedback. 

• Empty Chair is for a person who is absent from the meeting. Place a name tag on 
a chair for the person who is absent. It reminds other members to always keep in 
mind what that person' fcelings/opinions might be even though they aren't there. 

• Greeter makes sure that newcomers feel welcome and get introduced to others. 






Address agenda items. 

• Develop a plan it action is required. 

• Set timelines and designate the persiMi who is respiM’isible tor activities. 

• hollow through with the action plai’i. 

• Do what you say you will do! 



• Practice collaborative skills 
For example; 

• Develop common goals. 

• Share resources. 

• Develop methods of communicating with all team members. 

• Build on your teammate's ideas. 

• Criticize an idea, not a person. 

• Come to meetings prepared. 



• Infuse Creative Problem Solving skills into team interactions. 

Use a problem solving process to assist in finding solutions to 
some of the unique challenges presented to the team. 

One you might consider is; SODAS (See Appendix) 









"Before a 
partnership can genuinely 
exist there 'must be give-and-take^ 
mutual respect, and something like 
moral and cultural equality. Both 
the parent and the professional 
must qttempt^t p/under stand 
the other's point of view." 












Blc 

M: 



(Gcidman & Roth, 1980) 



Adapted from; Villa, Richard A., Thousand Jaquoline S., Stainback W. and Stainback, S., 
Restructuring for Caring and Effective Education, Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., Inc. 1992. 
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irust tind respect are essential to the de\ elopment of effective partner- 
ships among parents and school personnel. Building a trusting and 
respectful relationship with families is an interactive process that 
involves the mutual sharing of ideas,.pnformation and feelings. 

(Margolis & Brannigan, 1986) 

• Accept families as they are. 

• Listen carefully and empathetically to the ^ 
family's message. 

Respect the contributions of the family. Keep 
confidential the information they share with the tearn^-^ 

Prepare for all meetings. ^ 

Share information and resources with families. 

Focus on the hopes, dreams, concerns, and needs of family 
members. 

Keep your word. ..return calls promptly and share materials as 
promised. 

I^rovidc mati rials in the family's nati\'e language. 

Use community representatives and/or peers to develop relationships. 

Try to look at situations from the family's point of view. 

Be flexible and sensitive to logistical constraints in working with the family to find 
viable solutions that are comfortable for the family. Families have other needs and 
responsibilities. 





Adapted from: 

^BiuMing Trust with Parents", by H. Margolis and G. Brannigan, 1986, Academic Therapy, 22(1), 

"Ordinary Families, Special Children: A Systems Approach To Childhood Disability" by M. 
Seligman and R.B. Darling, 1989. ^ 
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l-iWiilics arc nil iliffercut. Imiwidualizc communication, respect preferences, and provide 
an array of options for participation from Tvhich families can choose. 



[iffectivo partnerships depend on frequent, open communication. It is essential that every- 
one in\ol\'ed with the student establish a means to share information. One-to-one contact 
and staff can lead to the most effecti\'e results for children. Parents appreciate 
rccci\ in^ information rej^ularly about their child s acti\'ities and proj^rcss at school. 



Develop your own method of welcoming pa*-ents into this partnership. Determine as a 
team the best method of exchanging information on a regular basis. 
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Progress Reports 




Progress reports provide families with feedback about how their child is doing at school. 
Information can be included about goals and objecti\'es on the Individual Education Plan 
(ILI ) or any single subject area. Progress reports can be sent home once a day, once a week, 
or once e\'ery few weeks. (See example in appendix.) 



• Daily Notebook or Log 

A daily log is a good method of communication for exchanging information and strength- 
ening relationships. Logs provide a record of communication over time that parents may 
want to keep at the end of a year. The log can inform parents of skills that are being taught 
in school and of upcoming school and classroom events. Parents may wish to share 
through log notebooks information helpful to school personnel such as routine care (i.e., 
eating ana toileting habits), special accomplishments and activities at home. 



School personnel way also use this notebook to facilitate the development of friendships. For exam- 
ple, include the names of classmates their child interacts with so that parents can use their names 
when talking to theit sofi or daughter. With parental permission, stiidetits may be enconra<^ed to 
exctiange phone niindfers so that they can arrange to get together out of school hours. 

• Newsletters 

Newsletters are an enjoyable and creative way to provide information and support to fam- 
ilies. They can be used to inform parents of now programs, special events and activities at 
school. Include in your newsletters drawings, quotes, stories from students, a parent col- 
umn and updates of ongoing school projects. Information such as tips for other families, 
adapted toys, announcement of workshops and seminars could be included in a newslet- 
ter. 
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• Handouts 

Handouts are a way to prox'ide information on a specific topic. A few of the subjects that 
could be topics for handouts: resources in the community; a biblio<^raphy of books about 
disabilities available in the school or local library; a list of computer programs that children 
enjoy; or activities students can do at home. 



• Telephone Calls 

Telephone calls can be a convenient way to share information or to problem solve with 
families. Arrange for specific times to contact or be contacted by phone. For example, you 
may want to inform parents that Tuesday afternoons from 3:15 - 4:00 pm is your best time 
to visit. Asking parents what time would be best for them to receive phone calls will av'oid 
disrupting their schedule. 



• Scrapbook 

A scrapbook shows the child's growth and progress with exanaples. You may want to 
include the child's work, pictures taken of classroom activities, and written notes. 




t3y encifuragtng 
parents, listening 
to their opinions, acting on 
their suggestions, sharing yow 
expertise, and including them in 
decision inaking - you are 
strengthening them for a lifetime 
role of advocacy required 
by their child's 

. circumstances." 

(M. Hunt, Personal Communication, 
May, 1989) 
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• Video 

A video of the cliild's accomplishments or of the child participating in a school or class- 
room activity is another way of sharing information about a students progress with their 
family. 

• Parent/Teacher Conferences 

These conferences allow parents and school personnel to get to know each other on a one- 
to-one basis and discuss the progress of the individual student. Allow enough time to visit 
so the participants do not feel rushed, frustrated and inconvenienced. 

• Audio Cassettes 

You may consider this communication option for parents who are not comfortable with 
written forms, printed information or who have a visual impairment. 

• School/Classroom Visits 

Encourage parents to visit their son's or daughter's classroom. Welcome parents into school 
as volunteers, observers, consultants and advisors. 

• Program Awareness Nights 

A monthly or bi-monthly forum offers the community a look at innovative practices at your 
school. During the school year, topics such as cooperative learning approaches, critical 
thinking skills, transition, and inclusive classes may be discussed. 

• Team Meetings 

In addition to the regular parent/teacher conferences, set up specific, regular meeting 
times. These may be as often as once per week at the beginning of the. year and less fre- 
quently later. Give all team members the opportunity to provide you with a list of their 
questions or issues prior to the meeting. This will assist in making your meeting much 
more efficient as everyone will be prepared. 





'As often as posstjyle, 
yourself in the students 
or parents', shoes 
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child, tiK'using i>n the child''^ '^tri'nglh'^ i^id iMpahililiL'S. The* form also retlocls information 



• Goals-At-A-Glance 

This form prox idcs a format for the parent to present the major goals they feel the 



shortened version of the Indix’idual Education Plan (lEP) for the classroom teacher, which 
can be updated as necessarx’ to reflect the students most current needs. 

• Home Visits 

Home visits may be one option preferred bv some families. Make home visits only if they 
are scheduled xvith the familv ahead of time. When considering home visits, it is particu- 
larly important to recogni/.e that some parenits may find home visits intrusix'e. 

• lEP Inventory 

The Indix'ixiual Education Plan (lEl^) inx'entory is to be fillexi out prior to and shared in the 
Indix idual Education Plan (lEP) meeting. (See appe'ndix.) This inventory helps parents 
ixientify their expectations for their chikt. 



x'oncerning the child's educational needs, long-range goals, anxf the types of supports 
rexjuired fxir the student to succeed. (See example in appendix.) 



Indix’ixtual Exiucation Plan (lEP) shoulxt adxiress. Another use xT this form is to provide a 
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Succe<i4^^c<£ ^7f{cetc4i/^4i 

to- '7H<^tkc ^t 

Consider the following strategies for successful meetings with parents... 



• Send notification of meetings early to team members. Offer parents 
choices for the date, time, and location of the meeting. 



• Make your first interaction with the family a positive one. 



• The initial contact with the family should be designed to build trust 
between the school and the family. Too often the first time parents hear 
from the school is when the problem has developed, which may set up an 
antagonistic environment. 



• Plan a comfortable physical environment for meeting. Create a circle to 
promote face-to-face interaction. 



Arrange to have no interruptions dur 
ing the scheduled meeting time. If 
there is an emergency interruption, 
tell the family members they can i 
have additional time, or reschedule 



the meeting. 



• Provide records and reports to k 
the families before the meet- ^ 
ing. Offer to review techni- 
cal reports prior to the 
meeting so they can come 
to the meeting prepared, j 



^ WELCOME family 

members and other 
members of the team 
to the table. Let each 
person know that they are 
valued members of the team\ 
and their involvement is 
appreciated. Hospitality is 

importanf! 




Plan an agenda which includes realistic time limits. 






• Open the meeting with a positive topic. Compliment the student's 
strengths and capabilities or tell an amusing story about something the 
student might have said or done recently. 



• Let the family begin the meeting if they choose to. Listen carefully to 
what is being said and ask clarification questions. 



Acknowledge the family's expertise about the child's interest, behav- 
iors, aptitudes, history, preferences and learning styles. 



• Use clear language. Avoid jargon or acronyms. 



• Encourage parents to invite a family member, friend or advocate to 
meetings. Parents may invite whomever they think may be helpful. 






'"I knozu the day ivill come ivhen 
I lu ill look fonvard to our son's lEP meeting. 

It will he the time each year ivhen together^ 
as a team, lye share his accomplishments 
and anticipate his future r 

South Dakota Parent 
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A. Sample Progress Reports 

B. Agenda Form 

C. Creative Problem Solving 
SODAS 

D. Positive Student Profile 

E. lEP Inventory/Parent Questionnaire 

F. Goals at a Glance 




A. SAMIM.H" Progress Report 
I'iguiv #1 



About Today 

Name: Date: 

I did really well today on: 

1 am still working hard on: 

Teacher signature:. 

I’arent signature: 



Figure #2 




INDWIOUAL EDUCATION PLAN 



PERIODIC PROGRESS REVIEW 



lEPDATE , lEP REVIEW DATE PAGE OF 



RATE THE PROGRESS WHICH HAS OCCURRED FOR EACH GOAL AND OBJECTIVE 
Hnw IS ihe learner's performance different at this time from the time of the writing of the ICI*? 



Goal ft. Objective ft. 
Completion Date 


PROGRESS REVIEWS 


REVIEWER 
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B. Tonm A;M.'nti,i 



Team Mooting tor: 

Team Members Present: 



Date:.,. 

Start Time: Finish Time: 



Roles: 


For This Meeting: 


For Next Meeting: 


Facilitator 






Recorder 






Timekeeper 



















Agenda Items for this meeting: Time Limit 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Agenda Items for next meeting: 
1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 
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Minutes: 



Assigned Tasks: 



Person(s) Responsible 


Task 


Completed by: 
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No one can sioK'e your day to day challenges except YOUR OWN TEAM! Use a problem 
solving process to assist in finding solutions to some of the more unique challenges. By using 
a process, it forces team members to work through the entire problem and toward a more 
long lasting approach. There are many creative problem solving "processes". 

SODAS is a problem solving "process" you might consider. 



S Situation (Define the problem.) 

Do some Fact Finding at the point by thinking about the following: 

• Who is or is not affected? 

• What is or is not happening? 

• When does or doesn't it occur? 

• Where does or doesn't it occur? 

• Why does or doesn't it occur? 

• How does or doesn't it happen? 

O Option 

This is the brainstorming part of the creative problem solving process. DO NOT JUDGE 
the ideas at this point. Try to generate as many ideas as possible, REGARDLESS how 
silly they might seem. Use phrases or questions to help generate ideas, such as; 

• "In What Ways Might We . . . .?" 

• "What If There Were No Obstacles ....?" 

• "Who Else Might Have Ideas ....?" 

• "If I Had a Magic Wand I Would ....?" 

D Disadvantages 

Now, take a look at the options and select those that the team feels are possibilities. What 
might the DISADVANTAGES be if you implement the option? List them on one side of 
the paper. 

A Advantages 

Using the same selected options as above take a look at the ADVANTAGES of imple- 
meiiting the option. List them along side of the disadvantages. 

S Solution 

By looking at the disadvantages and advantages begin to form your solution to the situ- 
ation. Several of the options might be combined into the solution. 



SODAS 



Situation (Define the problem) 



OPTIONS; 



1 . 2 . 3 . 

DISADVANTAGES; 



a. 


b. 


c. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


a. 


b. 


c. 



ADAVANTAGES; 

a. b. c. 

a. b. c. 

a. b. c. 



a. 



b. 



c. 



SOLUTION; 




If you agree to a solution, MAKE A PLAN. 

(Who will do what, when? How will you know if the plan is working?) 
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D. Positive Student Profile 



This form is to be filled out by the parent to provide a "snap- 
shot" of your child which should be reflected in his/her lEP. 

Place photo here. 

1. Who is ? (describe your child, 

including information such as place in family, personali- 
ty, likes and dislikes.) 



2. What are 's strengths? (Highlight all areas in which your child does 

well, including educational and social environments.) 



3. What are 



,'s successess? (List all successes, no matter how small.) 
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4. What are 

the greatest difficulties.) 



_ s greatest challenges? (List the areas in which your child has 



a. What supports are needed for 
achieve his/her potential.) 



? (List supports that will help vour child 



6 . 



What are our dreams for 

future, including both short-term and long-term goals.) 



(Describe your \ ision for your child's 



7 . 



Other helpful information. (List an\’ pertinent information, 
not been detailed elsewhere on this form.) 



including health care needs, that has 



O 
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inr Im ontory 

1 . I’nrcn i ( ') . i-sl ior> n.i i ! (' 

1-amily rncmbcrs fill out the inventory prior to and share it with team members at the 11.- P meeting. 

Student Name .\m> 

Parent Name 

Address 

List three activities your child takes part in with your family. 



How extensively is your child involved in these activities? 



Is your child able to entertain him/herself alone? 



What recreational activities can be implemented at school to impro\'e your child's quality of life? 



List your child's three favorite stories. 



What reading skills do you see as part of your child's educational plan (listening to stories, identify- 
ing story characters, recognizing simple words, sounding out words, read^' ; words in context, rec- 
ognizing words around the community)? 
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List three math skills your child demonstrates at home (one-to-one correspondence counting, value of 
money, making change, telling time, measuring, using a calculator, identifying numerals, writing 
numerals, adding and subtracting). 



Using the examples from number seven, what math skills would you like to see your child acquire 
this year? 



Describe your child's fine motor skills (button, snap, zip, stringing beads, using writing instrum.ents, 
tie shoes, coloring, cutting, and pasting). How can the school improve these skills? 



Describe your child's communication skills (speaks in sentences, phrases, or single words, uses sign 
language, iioncommunicative, easily understood). 



Is your child more comfortable communicating with certain family members or peers than others? 
Please describe. 



Does your child maintain eye contact during communication? 



Is your child able to follow oral directions? A two-step direction? 
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List thive w^iys vtui'd like to ■'ee \’our child's Kin^iuige skills improved. 



List three soci.il activities you'd like to see your child tak ? part in. 



Are there any other skills or activities not noted that you would like your child to learn? 



List three ways you would like to be contacted regarding school information (post cards, phone, week- 
ly diary, daily log). 



Reprinted with the permission of The Society for Developmental Education. 
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F. Goals-At-A-Glance 



This form is to be filled out by the parent and shared with the team. Under each heading below, enter 
a few major goals that you feel the IBP should address. 



Academic: 



Social /Emotional /Behavioral: 



Communication: 



Daily Living: 



Transition to Adulthood (No later than age 14): 



Other: 
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